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BOOK REVIEWS 

Zuni Folk Tales. Recorded and Translated by Frank Hamilton 
Gushing. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 190 1. 
xvii + 474 pp., 8°. 

Twenty years have passed since Mr Cushing first read to me, by 
my fireside at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, his translation of the first 
story in this book. I called it " The Tale of the Scarlet Feather," but 
it now appears under the title of " The Trial of Lovers." It resembles 
the Greek myth of Orpheus; but, to my way of thinking, is superior 
to the latter. I then urged Mr Cushing to publish it without delay, but 
the years have passed, and the troubled shade of Tenatsali has gone, 
itself, to the Zufiian Land of Spirits beneath the western waters, before 
the tale is told to the world. It is better thus, perhaps, for now no 
jealous copyright keeps the sad lovers from their worthy leadership. 
This tale properly begins the book; but many stories that follow are 
scarcely of less interest. 

The legends are of varying degrees of excellence; but all are in- 
genious, well told, and instructive to the student of folklore and eth- 
nology. I have reason to feel assured that they are all accurately 
translated. Mr Cushing's knowledge of the Zuni language was perfect. 
I have heard him talk for hours to these Indians with ease and elo- 
quence, never hesitating a moment for a word. I have heard him, in 
delirious sleep, delivering harangues in the Zuni tongue. He dreamed 
in it. If the English which he employs seems more exalted than that 
used by other translators of Indian tales, it is because he knows better 
the spirit of the Indian tongue and seeks out the proper English equiv- 
alents. On the other hand he avoids pretentious eloquence. 

Some of these tales are given as they fell from the lips of the 
Indians, and if the translator were inclined to embellish them he had 
no time to do so. The late Mrs Mary Hemenway, in the summer and 
autumn of 1886, had a party of Zufii Indians spending a season at her 
summer residence at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. They 
often recited their tales to her. Mr Cushing translated, and a stenogra- 
pher took them down as they fell from his lips. I understand that 
many of the stories in this collection are taken directly from the steno- 
graphic reports, with scarcely a change in the wording. 
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The Indian philosophy which appears in nearly every story and 
which is often the most difficult part to render in English, forms a 
marked and most instructive feature of these tales and exhibits in the 
best light the skill of the translator. 

Considering the partly Pueblo origin of the Navahoes and the cen- 
turies of intercourse which the people of Zufii have had with the Nava- 
hoes, we should expect many parallels in the folklore of the two tribes, 
and in this book we find some. The tale of " How the Summer Birds 
Came " resembles in many particulars a part of the Navaho " Origin 
Legend." A child of the waters, like the Navaho 7b'bad.sist.rmi, is 
the hero. A monster who kicked his victims down a cliff is alike in 
both; so is the monster antelope, the man-eating eagles, and the Bat 
Woman who rescues the hero from his perilous predicament. But the 
feathers which become transmuted into birds are held in the hands of 
the hero among the Zunis, while they are in the basket of the Bat 
Woman among the Navahoes. The story of " The Coyote who Killed 
the Demon" and that of "The Coyote and the Ravens who Raced 
their Eyes" have also Navaho counterparts. The Navaho versions 
lose nothing in comparison with those of Zufii, and I have reason to 
suspect that in some cases they are the earlier. 

Perhaps the most instructive story in the book is that of "The 
Cock and the Mouse," since it shows how easily a Zufii Indian can 
change an Italian tale to suit his purpose, can clothe it in Indian ideas, 
furnish it with a typical Indian creation-myth, and add an Indian 
moral. 

There may have appeared somewhere a more meritorious collection 
of Indian legends than this; but if so, it has never been my good 
fortune to see it. 

There is an appreciative introduction by Major Powell and there 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations. 

Washington Matthews. 

The Tonalamatl of the Aubin Collection: An Old Mexican Picture 
Manuscript in the Paris National Library. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Text. By Dr Eduard Seler. Berlin and London : 
1900-1901. ii + 138 pp., 18 folded plates in color. Oblong 4 . 

Again has the Due de Loubat placed Mexican scholars under obliga- 
tion by bearing the expense of the magnificent facsimile reproduction 
of this important manuscript. The history of the codex is interesting. 
It formed a part of the great collection of the Chevalier Boturini and 
was described by him in his Idea de una Nueva Historia, published in 
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